United States Department of Agriculture 

Production and Marketing Administration February 6, 1946 
Field Service Branch, Northeast Region 

Washington 25, D. C. 


AGRICULTURE IN ACTION 


Dear Committeemen: 


The information included in this letter is to assist you in the administration 
of Production and Marketing Administration programs and provide understanding 


of related actions. ey ae y 
Racor f atte er ee 
Director, Northeast Region 


GOVERNMENT WILL MAINTAIN The Government has stated a policy to maintain 

MILK INCOME IN 1946 the general level of income returns to milk 
producers during this year at the same level as 

in 1945. Stabilization Administrator John C. Collet said that the returns 


would be maintained either by continuation of subsidy payments or by increases 
in price’ ceilings if the subsidies are removed or reduced. 


It is the Administration's policy, Collet said, to avoid increases in retail 
prices if possible. This can be done by removing subsidies only as the 
general cost of living falls. 


President Truman has asked Congress to authorize the payment of subsidies 
after June 30 if they still are necessary to prevent runaway inflation. 


Subsidies on dairy products amounted to 16 percent of the total cash income 
of producers during 1945. Dairy production payments alone made up nearly 14 
percent of the income. 


Mr. Collet said that dairy production payments -- made directly to producers 
to hold-the-line on retail prices -- will be continued beyond March 31 until 
at least June 30. Rates for the April-June period will be amounced soon. 


The Government wants dairymen to continue high production of milk by maintaining 
their herd capacity. Demand for dairy products will stay high throughout 1946. 


ANDERSON URGES FARMERS With feed supplies short, Secretary of Agriculture 
TO CONSERVE FEED Anderson urges farmers to: 


-~- Feed less grain to hogs and beef cattle. 

-- Cull poultry flocks. 

~- Raise fewer chickens and turkeys this year. 

-- Maintain milk production. 

-- Above all, mrket farm animals when they are 
ready for market. 


"te we do not begin now to husband our reduced supplies of feed, it won't be 
long until livestock is forced off the farms in many areas for lack of feed, 
the Secretary said. “. . . We can get by if -- and I repeat IF -- all farmers 
and feeders do the things that are necessary. 


Sots 


FARMERS URGED "Move all the wheat you can spare," is the request to | | 
TO SELL WHEAT farmers from the Department of Agriculture. All the vy: 
spare wheat available should start moving to market: «ax} 


immediately. 


As evidence of the need for more wheat in trade chennels, the Governnent is ; 
calling all CCC loans on wheat as of March 1 instead of May 1, the earlier 
established date. About 13 million bushels are affected. 


Despite the second billion-bushel wheat harvest in a row in this country last 
year, there is desperate need for every bushel that can be shipped to feed 
hungry peoples in war-stricken areas. 


AAA county and community committeemen are serving as the Department's task 
force in carrying the wrd to farmers about the desperate export demands. 
Import requirements of the war countries alone are double those of the 1930's 
and the largest of any year on record. Any wheat fed to livestock should be 
used as efficiently as possible because of its need for hungry people. 


The message is directed to farmers in all States where there are substantial 
stocks of wheat on farms, but particularly to growers in the so-called "surplus" 
wheat-producing States. Mainly, these are west of the Mississippi River, 
largely the Dakotas, Montana, Nebraska, Kansas, and the Pacific Northwest. 


For the first time in years, farmers have a chance to really “clean out the — 
bins.” A good market will easily absorb as much 1945 wheat as farmers can — 
spare. Another billion-bushel crop in 1946 is a possibility. 


Growers are urged to keep in touch with their local elevators, and to move 
the grain as soon as local transportation permits. q 
States in which wheat loans will be called March 1 are Colorado, Kansas, Miss= 
ouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Viyoming, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia. 


The CCC will offer to buy this loan wheat at 15 cents a bushel above the loan — 
value less certain charges, including interest and warehouse charges. 


TALLIES ON 1945 SEED Farmers deserve a “pat on the back” for the fine seed 
HARVEST SHOW INCREASE production and harvesting job they did in 1945. 
Although seed production was not as large as first 
expected because of unfavorable weather, complete figures show that 1945 pro= 
duction was considerably larger than the 1942 harvest, the low point in seed 
production. > 


> 


Six major seed crops -- alfalfa, red, alsike and sweet clover, lespedeza and 
timothy -- hit a record harvest of over 4.9 million acres. In 1942, these 
six crops were harvested on only three million acres. In pounds, farmers 
cr over 526 million pounds in 1945 as compared with 420 million pounds 
in o 

Alfalfa production increased 17 percent; red clover, 65 percent; and alsike 
clover, 55 percent over 1942's production. Special payments up to $3.50 an 
ecre for harvesting these three seeds, from a fund pro vided by Congress and a 
administered by AAA committees, encouraged farmers to harvest these seeds. 
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1946 PROGRAM FOR 


The same raw matcrial prices are designated for sweet 
PROCESSED VEGETABLES 


corn, green peas, and tomatoes as for 1945, to be used 
by the OPA in computing maximum prices for the 1946 
packs of canned and frozen vegetables, according to an announcement by the 

USDA and OPA concerning average prices for vegetables for processing. 


The price of lima beans is increased {}5.00 a ton and cucumbers, 8 cents a 
bushel above 1945. No prices for processing are designated on tometoes, beets, 
cabbage, snap beans, since the 1946 pack will be suspended from price control, 


The USDA and OPA have been advised by Stabilization Administrator John C. Collet 
that subsidies will be continued if Congress appropriates the necessary funds. 
Details of the 1946 pricing program for processors will be amounced by OPA 
next week e 


INDUSTRY MEN TO ASSIST IN 
PROTEIN MEAL ORDER COMPLIANCE 


Twenty men of feed industry experience will 
assist feed manufacturers in complying with 
the order of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
limiting the use of protein meal in the manufacture of mixed feed for livestock 
and poultry. These men are being loaned by the industry. They will explain the 
order to feed manufacturers, advising then on compliance and on the preparation 
of the reparts that are required by the Department. 


The order limiting the use of protein meal in the manufacture of mixed feed, 
which went into effect January 16, principally limits the use of protein meal 
in mixed feed for livestock to the same quantities used in the corresponding 
calendar quarters of 1945, and reduces the quantities used in the corresponding 
months last year, beginning in March through May, with the 15 percent reduction 
in that month and thereafter. These men will visit feed manufacturers in all 
States. 


NOT MUCH CHANGE IN 
LIMESTONE DELIVERIES 


Iime deliveries reported by suppliers through January 
25, 1946, show approximately 25% delivered to Vermont 
farmers who have ordered 24% of their estimated needs 
for the 1946 Agricultural Conservation Program.. The individual States! orders 
received from county offices are shovm in the following table: 


Estimated Orders Rec'd Deliveries 
State Tonnage in State Of. bt oor Made ie 
Me. 92,000 7,780 8% 5, 582 4G 
N.H. 58 5700 8,708 Re 1,467 4 
Vt. 75,915 30,120 24. 1G CLT Px 
Mass. 79,785 19,401 17 4,751 6 
RI. 8,000 1,528 5 a16 5 . 
Conn. 59,460 R795 4, 562 less than li 
N.Y. 728,590 50,835 16 5,011 : ie 
N.d. 100,000 15 , 826 8 5,745 _4 
Pas 857 ,O5L 70,514 é 4,153 Less than 1% 


-—-There is a possibility that sugar supplies may improve in 1946. 
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sugar production is expected to total 4,700,000 tors, compared with 5 5900000 
in 1945, The Department of Agriculture also announced last week that it had 
purchased 61,000 tons of Puerto Rican raw sugar to be distributed to areas of 
short supply along the East Coast. 
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ABUNDANT FOODS PROGRAM Elimination of seasonal surpluses -- heretofore 
PROTECTS FARM PRICES constant threats to farmers! prices for foodstuffs — 


is one of the major goals in the program of converting 
wartime food production to peacetime full-anployment consumption levels. bis 


Machinery for smoothing out these bumps in the supply-demand road is oiled and | 
waiting in the Production and Marketing Administration, It is @ more powerful | 
model of a machine designed in prewar days and tested over the ruts of a few 

wartime surpluseSe a 


This machinery is a program for creating and expanding consumer demand to take 
care of seasonally excessive supplies of focds which threaten farm prices. 
Operated by the Abundant Foods Marketing Division of PMA, it includes planning 
and operation of campaigns in cooperation with all food distributing trades 
and consumer groups. 


This machinery was brought into use against a bumper peach crop during the 
summer of 1945. It worked so vell that, although USDA officials expected to 
have to buy at least 3,000 cars of Georgia and Carolina peaches alone, not 
a single peach in any State had to be purchased, The crop moved through normal 
trade channels, 


Through crop reports, its marketing service, and field representatives, the 
Department of Agriculture knew a record 1945 peach crop was on the way. So 
a program was developed to expand all possible outlets for peaches over and 
above that normally would move through trade channels. Producer and trade 

groups cooperated, 


the program —- drafting and distribution of informational material urging 
increased consumption of peaches, Restaurants called attention to peaches by 
menu clip=ons, doilies, table cards and nutritional statements. They increased 
servings of the fruit. Wholesalers stimulated interest of retailers and con=— . 
sumers through newspaper and radio advertising. Retailers also advertised, 
built large window and counter displays of peaches, and urged customers to buy” | 
more, Woren's clubs urged members to eat more peaches, and participated in ; . 
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Task forces of specialists were assigned to handle the Department's part of | 
| 
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stunts promoting increased consumption of the fruit. 
g ‘ 


Nutritional groups such as home economics teachers, home demonstration agents, 
and public utility home management departments stressed the nutritional 
advantages of buying, eating, preparing, and canning more peaches, Advertising © 
associations, newspapers, radio stations, and magazines cooperated in plugging 
increased consumption, 


Additional problems were rounding up pickers and other laborers, straightening 
out a shortage of ice for refrigerated cars, solving container problems. 


By the time the Georgia-Carolina harvest peak was reached, every available ~~ 
consumer outlet was being used to the limit, The campaign was carried on — 
nationally and locally -—- through the peach harvests in A,kansas, California, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Michigan, Despite the size of the national crop, 
consumers took it all, 


Similar programs, on a smaller scale, were operated for potatoes and heavy tom ~~ 
turkeys later in the year. At present, a constant watch is maintained on crops ~ 
being harvested. The machine will be ready to level off any supply bumps that ~ 
may develop. iy 
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TO INCREASE PRODUCTION The Office of Price Administration has taken steps 
OF WOODEN EGG CRATES to increase production and distribution of wooden 

ege cases immediately. Producers of egz cases in 
Bastern, Central, and Southern States have been authorized to sell their 
products at prices that may be adjusted upward, in accordance with any later 
action which may increase ceiling prices. 


OPA's action was taken at the request of the Department of Agriculture, which 
reported that total production of 10 million cases is below estimated require— 
ments » 


CONTINUATION OF SUBSIDIES Continuation of the food subsidy program has 


 KEBPS FAMILY FooD BILL DOWN -headed off an estimated rise of 75 cents to 


@lee5 a week in American family food bills, 
according to Price Administrator Chester Bowles, 


"Tf the Goverrment had not decided to delay the removal of food subsidies by 
July 1 every American family could have expected to pay more for better than 
half the foods that make up weekly purchases,"Bowles said, 


Among the essential foods now covered by the subsidy program are most meats, 
flour and break, milk and dairy products and sugar. 


"Among the hardest hit by subsidy removals would be the millions of American 
city families living on an amual income of from {32000 to 5000," Bowles 
pointed out. ‘These people, on the average, spend about 614.50 each week 
for food to be consumed at home. Removal of subsidies would hike this bill 
to as much as $15.75 a week,!! 


“YIELDS PER ACRE AGAIN Grop yields per acre in 1945 continued to run far 
HIGH IN 1945 above pre—war levels. The increase shows the results 


of good weather, better farming methods, improved 
seed, and increased use of conservation practices. 


The Department of Agriculture crop yield index for the Nation last year stood 
at 130 percent of the 1923-32 average. This was a drop of 3 points from 1944, 
but 12 points above any average for the immediate prewar years. 


Maintaining those high yields will be one of the most important jobs facing 
farmers in the months to come, according to N. @. Dodd, Director of the PMA 
Field Service Branch which directs the agricultural conservation program. 


1945 ACP PAYMENTS Seven and a half percent of the 1945 estimated Agri- 
CERTIFIED cultural Conservation Program payments were certifed 

in the Northeast Region through January ®5, 1946. The 
State reports follow: 


State Estimated Certified .% State Estimated Certified 2% 
ife. $300,000 % 98,799 B15 Com. $155,000 sir ae 
fe. .125,000 1,567 10 N.Y. 1,100,000 35,546 Bae 
Vto 115,000 _— — NJ. 695,000 ats _ 
Masse 215,000 9,324 43 Penna, 1,600,000 185 st 


BR. I. 25,000 637 2.5 Total 4,330,000 B25, 987.) hes 
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AN OUTSTANDING CROP AGENT: Edward W. Brooks, Albany, Ohio. Farmer all ‘Gs 
INSURANCE SALESMAN his life. AAA -committeeman all but one year during = 


Last ten. Firm believer in Federal Crop Insurance. — 
RECORD: Sold 163 wheat insurance policies out of 502 sold in Athens County. _ 


WETHODS: Chief argument was to show grower that insurance was set up for 

no profit, but only to help farmers, and that premiums were collected only 
comparable to losses insured over a period of time. Actually, taking out crop 
insurance was only setting aside so much each year to take care of loss almost 
sure to come in future crops. : 


Opened conversation by discussing farm program, what had been accomplished on 
the prospect!s farm, and then telling how crop insurance tied into the whole 
program —- how it helped for Commodity Credit to have control of more wheat 
for the farmers in low-producing years, thereby checking speculators from 
taking advantage of such a situation. Spent plenty of time with prospect -—— 
no hurrye 


107 YEARS IN GOVERNMENT J. Wise Byrnes, floriculturist of the USDA 
SERVICE FOR BYRNES FAMILY and known to thousands of flower lovers for 


the chrysanthemum and amaryllis shows he 
arranged for the Department in past years in Washington, recently retired 
after a total of 44 years of service for the Government. He began work for 
the Bureau of Plant Industry as a gardener in 1906 but had previously worked 
five years for the Botannical Gardens. For several years he has been asso— 
ciate horticulturist at the Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Md. § 


His father, Edward M. Byrnes, had preceded him as an employe of the Department 
and was for many years superintendent of the greenhouses, ‘The father gave 

52 years service to the Government and originated the "mum" ad anaryllis 
SHOWS » 


His son, Edward M. Byrnes, is employed as a statistician in the Northeast 
Regional Office, Field Service Branch. Mr. Byrnes has been in the Department 
since 1933 and can add 11$ years to his father's and grandfather's recard, 
having spent a year and a half in the Merchant Marine. 


STOCKS Of WHEAT Stocks of 689 million bushels of wheat were in storage 
JANUARY L, 1946 in all positions, on and off fams, on January 1, 1946, 

according to information compiled by the Crop Reporting 
Board, This total includes 369 million bushels remaining on farms, about 
108 million bushels in interior mills, elevators and warehouses, and 95 
million bushels at merchant mills, all of which are estimates by the Crop 
Reporting Board, Also included are about 102 million bushels in commercial 
stocks at terminals, as reported by the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, and nearly 15 million bushels owned by CCC and 
stored in their owm bins or in transit, 


Disappearance of whcatduring the 1945-46 crop year to date has beon relatively 
rapid, with smaller stocks in each of the 5 storage positions than on this : 
date in any of the previous four years. Interior mills, elevators, and . 
warehouses report the smallest stocks for this date since January 1, 19375 ~ 


RADIO TRANSCRIPTION 
A. W. Manchester, Director 
Northeast Region, Field Service Branch 
_ Production & Marketing Admin., USDA 
Beoruary 7, 1946 — 6:15 a.m. 
Station WBZ - Boston, Mass, 


MILK SUBSIDY MAY CONTINUE 


The big farm news of the last week from Washington for most of the Northeast 
was the announcement by Judge Collet, the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
that the general level of returns to milk producers will be maintained 
during 1946 at the 1945 level, 


This mnouncement does away with quite a little of the uncertainty about 
future prospects that has been bothering dairy farmers, especially since the 
announcement made last November that it was the intention to do away with 
subsidies. 


This new announcement doesn't say specifically how the returns will be main- 
tained, except that it willbe either by subsidies or increases in price 
ceilings, should subsidies be eliminated. 


The President announced on January <l that termination of subsidies depends 

on general stabilization of the’cost of living. This means that increases 

in the ceiling prices of commodities from which subsidies are withdrawn 

will be made only if they are offset by drops in the prices of other items 
' in the cost of living. 


_ Presumably, putting these two announcements together justifies the conclusion 

that it is the administration policy to continue the milk subsidies until 
they can be dropped and the price of milk go up without any general rise in 
living costs resulting. 


Of course, after June 50, whether or not the milk subsidies are continued 
will depend on Congress, There are sufficient funds already approved by 
Congress to finance the payments until that time -— assuming that the rates 
of payment will be approximately the same as last year, as the Collet 
statement scems to suggest. 
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The general policy that has been announced seems to me essentially the same 
as most of the farmer groups that I have met with have requested, Their 
recommendations have been, first, that milk returns be kept at about 1945 
levels, and second, that the subsidies be eventually done away with and the 
entire income be received in the market price of milk, Subsidies, they hold, 
should not be done away with, however, until the more acute danger of infla- 
tion is past. 


I don't mean that there is universal agreemmt on these two points, I think 
that if you discussed at length the level of return that should be maintained, 
most farmers would say that the 1945 level is pretty fair as long as costs 
are about the same as in 1945 but that the price should reflect pretty 
promptly any substantial increase in costs; 


(continued next page) 


Radio Transcription - continued 


b 
And there are some farmers who say that they are against an increase in 
price that the consumer pays for milk, They point to the fact that pe 
buying one-fourth more milk per person than they did before the war. {1 
that they don't want the price to go up enough to bring about cuts in mi 
consumption, Most of then aren't sure how much the price could go up wi 
having that effect, but they want the increase to stop at the point where 
sales begin to fall off. In that case, the rest of the farmers! return, i 


any, would have to come fran a subsidy. 
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It is my opinion, however, t that the great majority of milk producers are 
thinking more or less in line with the ptedscdielh ued th, 


I hope they are, We are going to have continuing ston teams of dairy produc 
as a whole. The country would like to have more milk -- particularly to ma 
into butter -- than we are likely to have. +o 


A serious drop in production would be unfortunate. We'd have even less bi 
maybe less ice cream, and perhaps some pinch in city milk supplies next fi 4 
None of these are good. seers 


It's going to be difficult to meet the 1946 milk goal -- two percent or sO. a ig 

under last year's production. But Judge Collet's answer to the price quest: on 
pretty well removes the doubt and uncertainty that have been plaguing dairy 
men. It will give them more confidence with which to fight the difficultis 
that stand in their way -- scarcity, low quality and high cost of feed = 
labor difficulties, post-war exhaustion and all the rest. a 


It should help farmers to go forward with confidence in furnishing the quan oi 
tities of milk that-the health of the Nation requires. i 


GURKENT SERIAL RECURD 
w FEBI3194G x 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRIGULTURE 


(Agriculture in Action -- Issued weekly and distributed in the Northeast t 
State AAA Committeemen; State Offices of PMA; Farmer Fieldmen; County a 
Offices in Massachusetts » Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New. Jersey, and New nar 
Hampshire; County Committeemen in New Jersey, Permsylvania, New Hampst 

and Rhode “Island). , 


_and Marketing Administration ‘February 13, 1946 
ice Branch, Northeast Region | 
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AGRICULTURE IN ACTION 


ae - ae : : 
information included in this letter is to assist you in the administration 
ae and Marketing Administration programs and provide understanding 


A. W. Manchester 
4 cer Director, Northeast Region x 
TRUMAN CALLS SVS Ss. President Truman has called for the whol ehearted 
TO HELP PEED EUROPE cooperation of every man, woman, and child, as well 


as the food and transportation industries to help 
prevent mass starvation in the world, 


# ; © 

fo meet the critically urgent needs for food to the greatest extent in the 
awe time, the following emergency measures are being taken by the 
Government : 


Farmers will be asked to conserve grain for human food rather 
than for feeding livestock and poultry. Such steps may include 
means to obtain rapid marketing of heavy hogs ~~ all over 225 
pounds, and of beef cattle with a moderate rather than a high 
finish, to encourage culling of poultry flocks and prevent 
excessive chick production; to encourage more economical feeding 
of dairy cattle. Wheat inventories of feed manufacturers and 
the use of wheat in feed will be restricted. 


2. The use of wheat for alcohol and beer will be discontinued; use 
of other grains for such purposes will be radically limited. By 
June 30, this will save for food about 20 million bushels of grain. 


3. The extraction rate of flour from wheat will be raised to 80 percent — 
during the emergency, This means that more (and cream colored instead 
of white) flour will be. produced from each bushel of wheat. Distri-~ 
bution of flour will be limited to amounts essential for current 
civilian distribution. This is expected to save about <5 million 
bushels of wheat during the first half of 1946. 


4, USDA will control millers', bakers', and distributors! inventories 
to maintain them at minimum necessary levels. 


” 


5. Wheat, corn, meat, end other essential foods will get priority on 
railroads in order to expart maximum quantities ee 


6. USDA will control exparts of wheat and flour to speed up shipments a 


(continued next page) «' 
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7. Steps will be taken to export 375,000 tons of fats and oils, a 
1,6 billion pounds of meat (1 billion before June 50), and a 
increased amounts of dairy products, especially cheese and 
evaporated milk. 


8, Additional ships will be available to move Philippine copra- 
(from which cocoanut oil is produced). All refrigerated ships 7 
not essential for moving food to the armed forces will be released, 


9. Consumers are urged to conserve food, particularly bread. Bakers © 
and retailers will be asked to cooperate in reducing waste of 
bread in distribution channels. . 


Inconveniences which will result from this emergency program, President ° 
Truman pointed out, "will be a smdil price to pay for saving lives, mitigati 
suffering in liberated countries, and helping to establish a firmer foundatic 
for peace." “ie 


WHEAT CONSZRVATION IN The imminent shift from white bread in U. &. diets 
WORLD WAR I recalls measures taken during World War Ito con— 
_serve wheat for hungry people. Early in 1918, 
apparently no wheat could be spared for export, for the U. S. was faced with — 
a carryover into the next marketing year of only 30 million bushels, eS 


Yet the need of Zurope's war-torn peoples was desperate. So U. S. citizens - ‘ 
rose to the occasion, The need for wheat exports was met. 4s 


People were asked to observe two wheatless days a week and to have one 
wheatless meal each day, Consumer sales of wheat flour were restricted to — 
25 pounds at a time for city people and 50 pounds for people in rural com- 
munities, And, to get wheat flour, consumers had to buy the same amount of — 
wheat flour substitutes. These included all substitute flours, corn meal, 
corn grits, oatmeal, and rice. No wheat was sold for livestock feed. = 


Congress prohibited the distillation of liquors after September 1917, 
thereby saving for other purposes 40 million bushels of corn, barley, and 
rye during 1918, And, the following December, the use of grain (except 
that considered unfit even for animal consumptim) in distilling alcohol 
for ay purpose was prohibited. 


FOOD PRICE CONTROLS Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, in a recent talk 4 
STILL NEZDED to the National Canners Association, stressed the 

need for moving cautiously in lifting price contols 
on food. ‘We simply cainot afford to let inflation get out of hand on the 
food front any more than on any other front," he said. 


The Secretary said that President Trumm had made a "sound!'suggestion in 
recommending that food subsidies be continued beyond. June 30 with provision © 
to drop them as soon as the cost of living declines, es 
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WORLD FOOD Emphasizing the urgency of President Truman's appeal to 
SITUATION GRAVE the American people to help prevent starvation in war-torn 


countires is a repart by the Department of Agriculture on 
world food shortages. | 


This survey shows that production of most food products during the 1945-46 
season was below prewar levels. Total production was lk percent per capita 
less than prewar. Wheat production declined about 8 percent, rye 15 rice 16 
and sugar 18, Sharp reductions also occurred in the production of fats and 
oils, eggs, meats, and dairy products. 


The U, Se and Canada are the only large exparting cowrtries where agricultural 
production was above average, which explains why these two countries are the 
principal sources of surplus food products this year. 


Food Supplies in the U. 5. continue at record levels, with per capita consump- 
tion exceeding that of any previous year, Farmers have done the first part of 
the job — producing large crops, among them the largest wheat crop in our 
history. Now, all Americans are asked to do two things; 7 


(1) Remember the seriousness of the world food situation when they 
are tempted to be impatient by temporary inconveniences; and 


(2) Save food — don't waste it. Every pound of bread saved means 
almost a pound of wheat saved for people who will need it desperately in a 
few months. : 


Is there actual starvation?. Not yet, says our Government -- at least not mass 
Starvation. That is what we're trying to prevent. 


For the liberated countries, our Allies, we have set as a goal a minimum ration 
of 2,000 calories a day per person. But many of these countries have had a 
struggle even to get rations up to 2,000 calories, and now they're falling 
‘behind in the fight. So-called "surplus" areas have not becn able to provide 
as large imports as deficit areas expected. 


The first 6 months of 1946 will be the critical period. Here are the prospects 
for the next few months: 


Over 125 million people in Zurope will have to subsist on less than 
2,000 calories a day. 


About 28 million ——- mostly city dwellers -- will get less than 1,500 
calories a day, less than half the average American diet of over S000 calories. 


In some parts of Surope, the figure will go dovn to 1,000 calories or 
"Less. 


CONTAINER SHORTAGE & recommeniation that orders should be placed imned~ 
jately for containers for berries, fruits and vegetables 
was issued Feb, 5 by the USDA. Unless conditions change within the next few 
weeks, shortages of containers as serious as any experienced during the war 
may be anticipated. The recommendation was particularly directed to berry 
growers and shippers in the South, Hast, and Mid-west whose crops will be 
ready for market early this spring. 
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NO '46 GROWER SUPPORTS Grower prices for vegetables for processing will 

ON PROCESSED VEGETABLES not be supported by the Government in 1946, the 
Department of Agriculture has announced. Area average 
prices have been issued, however, which OPA will use as the raw material cost 
basis in computing ceiling prices for the 1946 packs of canned and frozen 
vegetables. 


The 1946 schedules include an increase of $5 per ton for fresh lima beans and 
an increase of 8 cents per bushel for fresh cucumbers from the 1945 prices. 

Prices of sweet corn and green peas for canning and freezing and tomatoes for 
canning are the same as the area average prices for these vegetables in 1945. 


No OPA raw material prices are designated for carrots and sweetpotatoes for 
caming and cabbage for kraut, which are exempted fran price control. Likewise, 
no prices are designated for snap beans, fresh shelled beans, and beets for 
processing since the 1946 packs will be suspended from price control. 


USDA and OPA have announced that the same gross maximum prices will be\con- 
tinued (by subsidies or increased civilian ceilings) for those processed 
vegetables subsidized in 1945 and remaining under price control in 1946. Sub— 
sidies will depend on Congressional action, The present subsidy program on 
tomatoes and tomato products is being extended to include packs produced 
through February 28, 1946. 


Desicnated Area Average Grower Prices - Vegetables for Canning for 1946 
(iaximum Raw Material Costs) 


Commodity State or Area Dollars per ton 
Beans, fresh lima, other New York, New Jersey, Penn- S105,00 
than Fordhook type. sylvania . 

Corn, sweet Maine, New Hampshire 28 .00 
Vermont ae 200 
New York, New Jersey, Penna, 19.00 

Peas, green Pennsylvania 90.9 
Maine 88.50 
New York 88.00 
New Jersey 86.00 

spinach New Jersey, Pennsylvania other 

than northern . 70.00 BC 

New York, Pemsylvania northern 54.00 AC 

Tomatoes New Jersey woe 
Connecticut, New York (southeast) 28 .00 


New York (other than southerzstern), 25.00 
Maine, Pennsylvania (northern) 


Pennsylvania (other than northern) 27200 
(Vegetables for Freezing - 1946) 

Bems, fresh lima, other New Jersey 30600 
than Fordhook type. New York, Pennsylvania 120,00 
Corn, Sweet Maine and New Hampshire 28.00 
Vermont me OO 
New York 21,00 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey eee 
2e4g9. crec New Jerse aU 
ee eae Eee aie 90.50 
Maine 88,50 
New York 88-00 

Spinach N.J., Pa. (othern than Northern) 70.00 BC 


New York, Pa. (Northern) 54,00 AC 
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COUNTY AAA DUTIES GO The duties and responsibility of AAA farmer-—com- 

UP; EXPENSES GO DOWN mitteemen have increased in recent years while 
expenses of county associations have decreased. This 

fact is pointed out by chart and text in the recently—published annual report 

of N. E. Dodd, Director of the PMA Field Service Branch, which handles AAA 

programs » 


"In the fiscal year 1939-40, county committees and offices administered 10 
separate parts of AAA and related programs at a cost of 45.5 million dollars," 
the repart points out. "During the 1944-45 years, however, county committees 
administered el separate.parts of the farm program at a cost estimated at 
27.0 million dollars." 


Duties listed for 193940 were: Conservation materials and services, crop 
insurance sales, cotton-mattress program, price adjustment and parity payments, 
marketing quotas, acreage allotments, naval stores program, sugar program, 
commodity loans, and soil-building practices, 


The 1944-45 jobs were: Soil~building practices, commodity loans, sugar program, 
naval stores program, production goals, tobacco marketing quotas, dairy pro=~ 
duction payments, support purchase program, crop insurance sales, conservation 
materials and services, legume seed program, flaxseed program, machinery and 
other rationing, WPB certificates on farm construction and controlled items, 

ODT recommendations on tires and fam trucks, OPA recanmendations on off-highway 
gas and fuel, surplus property disposal, potato diversion, protein and feed 
distribution, livestock marketing, RACC loans, 


LIME ORDERED AND DELIVERED Approximately le percent of the estimated 
LAGS BEHIND GOALS ESTABLISHED tonnage of lime to be furnished to farmers 
BY REGIONAL COMMITTEE participating in the 1946 ACP had been reported 


February 1 by State offices in the Northeast 
Region, and 3 percent of this total was delivered. This compares with goals 
of 25 and 11 percent respectively established by the Northeast Regional Com- 
mittee for this period. 


The percentage of orders received fran county offices for the period ending 
January 25 as reparted last week were in error. The correct fig ures follow, 
cumulative through February 1. 


Fotimated Orders Rec'd in Deliveries 

state Tonnage _State Office Percentage Made _-—s-—«éPercentage 
Mec 9% ,000 ~ 14,858 15% 5 625 A% 

N.H. 58, 700 10,53 27 ® 5880 ic 

Vt 735,915 52 4270 G4 19,207 26 

Mass » 79,785 RO yO04e 29 5855 3 

Re Ie 8,000 1,528 Lif 270 5 

Conn » 59 ,460 54255 5 875 1 

N.Y. _ 728,590 41,752 6 8,700 u 

NJ. 100 ,000 20,575 aL 14,677 ae 
Penna ¢ 857,051 98 ,552 | 1k 7,727 Less than 1 
Total 2,057,301 245, 943 12 53 ,81e 3 


--JSDA has issued a formal announcement that there will be no corn marketing 
ee and no acreage allotments i the 1946-47 corn production and 
marketing seasons 
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U. S. POTATOES ARE The people of France and Belgium have been eating 
REACHING HUNGRY #ZUROPE some of the. big 1945 U. S. potato crop this winter. 

Heaviest shipments of potatoes under the Government's 
export program are coming from the Red River Valley in North Uakota and iiinne- 
sota, with occasional cars from South Dakota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Idaho. More potatoes are expected to be. offered for export in these States mK 
when the $rensportation situation improves. Shortage of boxcars has hampered 
movement, and severe weather conditions in the Red liver Valley has curtailed 
Loading. 


Four boatloads of potatoes (nearly 1,200 carloads from the liaine erop) pur- 
chased by the Government have been shipped to Belgium. About 600 carioads 
(one boatload of Maine potatoes, and mother of potatoes from aes Red River. 
Valley) nave been shipped to France. A third boat is being loaded at Beaumont, 


fy 


Texas, for shipment to the same destination. 


Because of the low temperature of the Hastern seaboard ports, and the ample — 
supplies in the ged Raver er Valley, loading operations have recently been saifted 
to the Gulf. 


AAK COMMITTEAMAN AMA farmer committeemen have always been noted for their 

TAKES TO THE AIR! ent al bob in getting a job done. Fresh evidence of 
oiaed AAA trait comes from Illinois where a Hancock Vounty 

committeemgn is using an airplene to see farmers in his neighborhood. 


His first step is to fly over the farm site to see if mOganS is home.’ if he 
decides there is soncone around, he lands his plane and proceeds to the nouse 
CQ as ier 


or barn with a 1046 Farm Plan Sheet. He is avere aging about 16 farms dail; 
with his new means of tronsportation, 


RURAL ELECTRIPICATION WiLL Complete rural clectrification is nearer a 
ADVANCED IN NORTHEAST STATES reality in the Northeastern States than any 
other section of the country,- the Rural slec- 
rification Administration has reported. Seventy-seven percent of the farms 
the area already are receiving central station electric service and more 


e being electrif fied by farmer~owned cooperatives as rapidly as materials 
d labor can be abenee: 


oO ) bs cr 
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Thirty-one borrowers af NEA loan funds now are operating rural power Systems 


in the Northeast. All of them can expand, according bs NB and most of then 
are rapidly doing so under their policy of area coverage by filling in areas 
> L 


which they now serve only partially. Electricity has pr eved adaptabl 
all t types of farming in this section, including the maple sugar and syrup 
industry of the northernmost States, 


Although the youngest operabing REA neste in the Northeast » 81x cooperatives 
in New York State are making rapid headway in supplying farmers with power. 
Pennsylvania, with 15 Ri\-Linanced nae in operation, is doing the bigsest 
job of government financed rural electrification in the Northeast. oe 
cooperstive power is an important factor in ming as well as in agriculture 


aye 


USDA BEGINS EGG PRICE- Ege price-support operations through the purchase 

SUPPORT OPERATIONS of frozen whole eges were begun Hebruary 5 by the 
USDA. Operators of breaking and freezing plants 

were notified that offers of frozen vhole eggs will be received, by the Depart- 


Qw 


ment, at 26 3/4 cents a pound, f. o. b. the delivery point, until further notice. 


fs under the sed ese purchase ere ona which offers are now being 
received, breakers and freezers who sell to un USDA are required to certify 
that they have paid producers support prices for the eggs they process and 

sell. This means a U. S. average farm price of e9 cents a dozen for marketable 
and edible eggs (loose basis) of am SUETARE net weight of 44 pounds per case. 
In the midwest, where operations under both the freezing and drying programs are 
expected to be heaviest, this means an average farm price of &7 cents. 

In commencing operations under the frozen egs program, the USDA has again em- 
phasized that surplus eggs bought by the Department in either dried, frozen, 

or shell form will not be dumped on the domestic market. As indicated in the 
USDA's announcement of the 1946 egg price support program on Dec. 26, 1945, 

the purchase of driei and frozen eggs will be the major phases of price support. 
operations. 


On February 7 the Department announced acceptance of offers of 6,400,000 pounds 
of dried whole eggs for foreign shipment, under its purchase announcement 
dated January 23, 1946. The Department also announced that under this purchase 
progran, originally calling for 84 million pounds of dried whole eggs, the 
quantity needed has been increased to about &5 million pounds, The additional 


‘quantity vill be needed to meet recently determined foreign requirements and 


will be for delivery in Vebruary and March. Bids for the additional qumtity 
will be accepted each Tuesday until further notice under Announcement PY-s. 
"THE REAL CHALLENGE" How can we maintain and expand the great capacities 

for food consumption devel oped by our wartime 
prosperity? That is the "real challenge" of the postwar years for the food 
industry, according to Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, 


We never knew, until the war taught us, how much food the people of this 
country could consume when they had plenty of jobs and good wages," Mr, Anderson 
declared recently. ".. . We now realize that if we can maintain full employ- 
ment end fair wages, farmers and processors will be kept extremely busy producing 
to keep up with the demand." 


In the long run we don't have to worry about our bility to turn out all the 
food this country can eat, the Secretary said. The main problem is to ee 
plenty of food dollars in circulation, he Panes out. In 1944, the public 
spent more than “30 billion for food. In 1933, consumers had only wells 
billion for food. 


As further proof, the Secretary quoted surveys vhich showed that families with 
low incomes live mostly on a flour-beans-potato diet. As income increases, 
they begin to eat more meats, eggs, fruits, and vegetables. 
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—-~Farm machinery production last year amounted to more than 665 million 

20 million more than in 1944, the Civilian Production Administration reports. 
Substmtial increases now plenned in machinery production will depemd on 
improvement of the labor situation. 
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AN OUTSTANDING CROP AGENT: Cy. CO. Boyer,. Selinsgrove, P 
JNSURANCE SALESMAN Sold crop insurance in 194e, ae 


RECORD: Sold £31 contracts in Snyden County and one in Union. County. 
of about 290 contracts. jorked about i8 8-hour days « 


METHODS: "I am personally sold on crop insurence so that makes it easy to 
talk to my neighbors." "I sold one of the county commissioners and when 
you get that kind, the rest are easier, 


MOST SERIOUS HANDICAP: "Yields too low." 


NEW SET-ASIDE PROVISIONS To help get food for meeting critical needs 
ON PORK AND LARD abroad, federal ly—inspected meat packers are 


now required-to set aside for Government purchase - 
7% percent of the liveweight of hogs slaughtered each week, The lard Set~aside 
ns also been increased from 33 to 5 percent of the liveweight of hogs. 


Although the Department has been purchasing pork and lard for foreign ship- 
ment, the new action will make it possible to procure a larger proportion 

of the needed supplies during the period of heaviest seasonal production, 
Marketing of hogs is currently at its peack. These provisions will also help =3 6 
fulfill allocations of meat and lard for export in the first quarter of 1946. aes: 


FARMERS USE Farmers and their cooperative associations used more than a 
FCA CREDIT billion dollars in credit extended by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in the year ended Dec, 31, 1%5, the USDA reports, 


Fingcing crop and livestock production accounted for the biggest volume of 
FCA loans jin the year, totaling 617,204,790. The largest amount of this 
financing was through the nation-wide system of Production Credit Associations, 


Loans to veterans and those still in the service were given major attention 
in the year ond accounted for Mees s€5 in long-tem mortgage loans, and 
$5,646, 180 in production credit association loans, | 


AVERAGE rea es DIET Although wartime food shortages sometimes made 
HIGH, DESPITE WAR meal planning difficult, the nutritive value of 


the average civilian diet was higher in 1945 than 
before the war or in the.early years of the war, say food economists of the 
USDA. The improvement wes due partly to thefact that people had more money 
to spend, and partly to the fact that the nation is becoming more nutrition- 
nscious. 


However, many people still do not get enough of the foads that make for 
nutritionally adequate diets, according to studies made in the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition end Home Economics. Families with very Low incomes may’ run short 

on calories as well as on the important minerals and vitamins. Many faniles . 
of all income groups consume smaller quantities of the protective foods than 

they need. The need for higher level consumption of milk, vegetables, and ’ 

fruits is especially marked, 


The Bureau estimates that if everyone in the U. S. were to follow its seeteiee “alt 
ate cost food plan, at least a fifth more milk would be needed this year than sete 

was consumed in 1945, at least 10 to 20 percent more citrous fruit and Meas bia 
atoes, and at least a fourth more green and yellow, Vegetables. 


RADIO TRANSCRIPTION 


H. L. Manwering, Assistant Director 

Northeast Region, Field Service Branch 

Production & Marketing Admin., USDA 

February 14, 1946 - 6:15 a.m. } 
Station WBZ - Boston, Mass, 


BULLDING BETTER LAND WITH LIME AND PHOSPHATE 


ERAT iM RGN Te RARE 


When a farmer plans for tomorrow ~~ or for next year -~ his first consider- 
ation is . . his land, That's the foundation of every farm. Bad land is 
bad business for the farmer and for the rest of us. Better land makes a 
difference in dollars and cents to the farmer -~ it makes a difference in better 
food and better health for everybody in the Nation, 


Right now Triple-A canmunity committeemen all over the Northeast Region —- 
all over the Nation for that matter -—— are calling on their neighbors to talk 
over conservation plans for the year. One committeeman over in Illinois is 
averaging 16 calls a day by literally "dropping" in on his farmer friends by 
airplane. He circles the farm to see if anybody is at home, and then lands 
to discuss farm plans for 1946 -- plans for building better land on every farn.” 


Now, I wouldn't go so far as to say that you farmers can expect your con- 
mitteemen to land on your pasture some day this week -= but I do say that he 
does have an important word for you, and that it's urgent to talk it over 
NOW > 


You see, every farming county in the Northeast has an Agricultural Conservation 
Program, administered by the Triple-A committee. The sole purpose of that 
program is to make it possible for every farmer to protect and rebuild the 
Nation's land and its fertility. 

During the war years, our soil was overworked to produce the food it took 

to win the final victory. Our precious reserve of fertility has been eaten 
away, dangerously far. Now, if the farmland of the Netim is to be saved 

to produce in the years ahead, farmers must plan to conserve and rebuild it. 
We can't afford to wait any longer to turn our full attention to the battle 
against depletion and erosicne. 


That's what Triple-A committeemen are talking about today. Along with cover 
crops and diversion ditches, they are. talking about using lime and super- 
phosphate and potash. For years the farmer's livestock have been taking 
these life-giving minerals from the soil as they eat the grass. We get the 
lime we need to build strong bodies from the milk and butter and cheese and 
meat. But unless the farmer puts the lime back in the soil, plants and 
animals can't get it back to us. For some time, the land would continue to 
produce crops but they would not have the nutritious food value we need to 
build a strong America -— not without the lime and other minerals in ow soil. 
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the farmer's pocket. As he improves . his land, the farmer ‘improves 6 sources. 
of income, by putting himself in the position to produce better livestock ees 
products at a lower cost. Take for instance, the actual facts ae by it hh pci 
one of our Northeastern famers. ” 
This farmer, with the use of superphosphate and lime, doubled the er oceeenel = oe 
of roughage on his 125 acres of haylend and pasture. Before using the minerals , Ke i 
his farm maintained only forty to fifty head of dairy’animals. Nowhe's = 
keeping 100 to 110, nd producing all the roughage needed for the herd. Before ~ 
he used the lime and phesphate, he was forced to buy extra hay. Then too, . wees 
there was a marked improvement in the health of the herd. He reports that he 
has not had milk fever in his herd in over two years, Before. . . the fever — 
occurred in 50 to 60 percent of the cows, a 


The cost of using lime and super or of planting cover crops or building diversion 
ditches or carrying out other practices often prevents the farmer's doing them 


et all or doing enough of them. And that's where the Triple-A Conservatim va 
Program comes in. If a farmer wants to do more soil~building practices than — es 
he could afford alone, the county committee will approve the extra practices. Patt 
Then, the Triple-A program will bear part of the expense — the farmer bears a beige 


the rest. The program is a means of rebuilding more land than the farmers alone —_ 
could possibly do. The fund provided by the Government is an investment in IN hy 
health end plenty for all our people. It is held in trust by the farmer for Bee tk 


each of us, This money is parceled out.—- with a county budget -— by farmer 
committeemen who live and farm in the Coie and who oe the needs .of ‘the landsr 7) 
So every farmer has a chance to do all he possibly can do to rebeiia his’ land =-— a3 cS 


and then do a little more with the help of the Triple-A program. It's a chance 

that no businessman~farmer can afford to overlook. Rebuilding the land is a 

che that must be done. The sooner you. do it, the quicker you benefit fran the 
esults, if your Triple-A committeeman hasn't called on youacbout your plans 


fer 1946, look him up. , fy 
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Production and Marketing Administration - 


February 20, 1946 
Field Service Pranch, Northeast Regipyy, s, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE , 


AGRICULTURE IN ACTION 


Dear Conmitteemen: 


The information included in this letter is to assist you in the administration 
of Production aid Marketing Adninistration programs and provide understanding 
of related actions. 


Director, Northeast Region _ 


ANDERSON ORDERS REVIEW Secretary of Acriculture Clinton Anderson has called 
OF FOOD PROGRAMS — for 2 immediate reexamination of all the Depart- 


ment's food production, procurement, and distribution 
prograns. The actim results from the serious world food situation, 


While the most critical food conditions lie in the months just ahead, Secretary 
Anderson points out that some shortages are likely to last until 1947 crops 
are harvested, food imports into war torn countries undoubtedly will contime 
well above prewar levels during 1946 and 1947. 


Food programs slated for review include cereals, fats and oils, livestock, and 
dairy and poultry products. The appraisal called for has four main points: 


1. Production goals, including . price—support programs; 

®e Procurement programs, to determine whether they are aggressive 
q@ough to meet or exceed commitments. 

5. Stockpile programs, to take advantage of seasonal peaks in the 
roduction af dairy and poultry products, fats and oils, and 
meats to provide a year-round balance in supplies, 

4.. Purchases of foods in other countries, to prevent dissipation of 
supplies and to meet urgemt needs. 
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Review of production goals is scheduled first so that producers will have time 
to revise their 1946 plans, especially for grain plantings, if changes from 
current goals are necessary. Recommendations from the Departm@t's commodity 
committees are now being submitted to the Secretary. 


USDA RECOMMENDS i«.04 Secretary of Agriculture Anderson has announced that, to 
SUPPORT ON SOYBEANS deal effectively with changes in supply and demand of 

| fats end oils, the Department has recommended to the 
Economic Stabilizer a continuation of price supports on soybeans grown in 1946 
at 92.04 per “bushel, the same as last years 


ABUNDANT FOODS Frying chickens and turkeys, mostly heavy toms, will continue 
FOR MARCH an abundant supply on markets generally throughout the country 


through March, according to marketing specialists of the USTA, 
Eegs will be increasingly plentiful. Oatmeal will remain in good supply. fresh 
citrus fruits and potatoes will be plentiful in producing areas but, because of 
the shortage of refrigerator cars, shipments of fresh produce have been curtailed 


and supplies reaching retail markets generally may not be heavy. fProcessed 
citrus products are expected to be plentiful, however, 
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WHEAT CONSERVATION Here is what the Government's wheat conservation program 
ORDER ANNOUNCED to help feed Europe does: 


1. Limits the use of wheat by mixed feed mmufacturers, and prohibits 
the use of flour in making mixed feed unless the flour is unfit for 
human consumption; 


«. limits inventories of wheat by domestic millers and mixed feed 
manufacturers, These limitations do not apply to customary sales 
of wheat by a producer who delivers the wheat by truck directly to 
a mill or an elevator attached to a mill; 


5, Limits inventories of wheat and flour by food manufacturers; 
4. Limits inventories of flour by distributors; 
Oo. Prohibits millers from pro duc ing any flour, starting March 1 that 
has less than 80 percent by weight of the cleaned wheat from which 
the flour is kouiead: and 
6. Tightens control of wheat exports, 
The program seeks to meet export commitments, to maintain adequate supplies of 
wheat and flour for domestic food consumption, and to. maintain adequate carry- 
overs until newcrop wheat becomes available in July. 
The or der -—- War Food Order 144, effective February 18 -—- @plies to 1945-crop 


wheat, with the exception that the 80—percent flour extraction provision applies 
on both 1945 and 1946-crop wheat © 


U. S. MAY EAT BETTER Even allowing for increased exports to feed hungry 
IN 1946 THAN IN 1945 people abroad, the mnswaption of food in this country 


during 1946 will be larger than last year, 


surthermore, our people may eat more per capita than at any time in their 
history, says the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Even so, the total supply 
of food will be hardly enough to satisfy the demands of consumers now enjoying 
the biggest purchasing power on record. 


Outside the U. 5., world food sipplies per person for 1945-46 will average 
le percent below prewar levels. Latest figures indicate that per capita 
consumption in the U. S. during 1945 was 10 percent above prewar, 


The food outlook for U. S. civilims: 


Short throughout the year — sugar and butter, 

Short through part of the year -— meat, canned fish, canned fruit. 

Plentiful -~- fish, poultry, eggs, dairy products (except butter), 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons, vegetables, and potatoes. 


Consumption of bread and other wheat cereal products will be somewhat less 
than in 1945 but above prewar. Corn products and rice will be less than in 
1945. 
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WEATHER.IS BIG ' Old Man Weather is likely to come infor a good share of 


QUESTION MARK attention this year. For, with a hungry world looking to 
North America as the principal source of desperately needed 
food, U. S. farm production assumes an importance equal to that diring war years. 


With the curtain about to go up on the production season, U. S. farmers are 
reported ready and waiting -- well up with their fall and winter work, and 
preparations for 1946 crops. 


Acreage goals are somewhat higher than planted acreage last year. More farm 
machinery and supplies should be available. Farm labor shortages will likely 
be less acute. 


So the dark horse in the picture is the weather -— how will it affect 1946 
crop produc tion? 


Latest reports show much of the great Plains still deficient in topsoil moisture, 
though moisture is ample in most other sections, #&xpected irrigation water 
supplies are mostly ample in the Pacific Northwest and northern Mountain areas. 


As of early February, wheat in the North was dormant, often with insufficient 
snow cover, leaving it vulnerable to cold and vinds, In sections of the 
Western plains, local damage has occurred from soil blowing, Sastward from the 
Central States, prospects appear average or better. 


JANUARY MILK U. S. milk production for January —- 8.6 million pounds -= 
PRODUCTION DROPS was the lowest level for this month since 1941. While 9 

percent above the January average for 1935--44, production 
was 3 percent less than in January 1945, 


Reasons for the lowered output: 


1. Milk cow numbers on the down grade.’ The percentage of milk cows 
being milked was the lowest in 21 years. Farmers are tuming dry 
their poor milkers and strippers, and feeding liberally their more 
efficient cows,» 


Re ohortage and cost of dependable labor — a major problem for dairy 
farmers. People who left for war industry jobs have been slow to 
return. 


53e Hay and other roughage of poor quality in some areas, particularly 
the North Atlantic States. 


4. Unusually cold weather in eastern dairy sections in the last half of 
January; cold wet weather in the South Atlantic States, 


5. Difficulties in obtaining feed concentrates in many localities, 


Farmers have tried to offset the decrease in cow numbers and hold up milk 
production by heavy feeding of grain and concentrates. 
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-—The number of hired farm workers increased more than usual during January. 
Hired warkers on farmers February 1 totaled 8% more than a month earlier, although 
5%@ less than on the same date last year. Total farm enployment was only 1 percent 
above January 1, since the number of family workers declined. 
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WEEKLY REPORT OF LIME The February 8 report of lime arders received in 

ORDERS AND DELIVERIES the State offices showed 16% of the estimated tonnage 
ordered under the 1946 Agricultural Conservation 

Program. This is only an increase of 4% over last week's 12% and deliveries 

to the farmer increased only ..5% to 3.5%, both figures still way below the 


original goals.established ~- 25% ordered and 11% delivered through Feb. 1. 
Estimated Orders Rec'd in De Liveries 

State Tonnage State Office Percentage Made Percentage : 

Me. 92 ,000 15,949 17 4,395 5 ‘9 

N.H. 38,700 14,439 37 4,574 are } 

Vt. 75,915 35,3356 48 e916 R9 e 

Mass 79,785 £5,491 oe 74104 g 

hit 8 O00 ele Ro 570 7 

Conn. 59,460 7,000 Ink 1,565 2 

et 728,390 62,261 9 12,383 2 

Neds 100 , 900 RO 4928 R4. Gy 917 7 

Pema. 857,051 140,841 _ 16 15,039 ake 

Total & 50357 ,501 327,738 16 72,965 Seo 


TRIAL CORY INSURANCE Chester County, Pennsylvania, nas completed its 
SUCCEEDS IN CHESTER CO. report on crop insurance experiments made by the 

Federal Crop Insursnce Corporation on corn crops 
in 15 counties of the country. 


According to a press released isswed by the Pennsylvania State Committee, 

the premium charged for corn insurance was 60 cents an acre on most farms 

of Chester County and a review of losses for 1945 indicates that premiums 

were more than adequate to cover losses last year. Out of <900 farms growing 
corn in Chester County, 834 were covered by insurance policies and 45 farms 
sustained losses. Ths total in premiums collected from 1x,981 acres was 
$9,542.62. The total indemnities paid the 43 farmers reporting a loss were 
$6,486.95. The profit to the corporation from the Chester County experiment | 
netted $3,055.95 which indicates that a reserve may be built «po for the future 
or that premiums may be reduced in subsequent years, 


The highest indemnity was paid to Henry N. Waltz, West Chester, who collected 
8850.25 due to hail damage. Other claims were paid to farmers in amounts 

of $500 or less, ‘The largest crop losses were caused by hail but many claims 
were paid because of excessive rainfall and failure of com to pollinate 
under such conditions, Other losses were caused by poor drainage in areas 
where excessive rainfall flooded low lands. 


GRAIN FOR Restrictions on the use of grain by beverage distillers have 
ALCOHOL CUT followed closely on the announcement of the Government program 
to conserve grain for export. 


Each month, March through dime, distillers may buy and use for beverage spirits 
grain equal to only 5 days! mashing capacity. February operations were limited 
to 7% days. Such grain may not include whet or wheat products, or corn grading” 
Nose iynie, Obees 


Rye used by distillers may not exceed 2,000 bushels or & percent of the total 
grain mashed, whichever is greater. In no case may the anount af rye mashed 
exceed 15 percent of all grain mashed during the month, 
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REVISED H& C#ILINGS Behind Secretary Anderson's statement about possible 
UP FOR DISCUSSION changes in hog price ceilings is the fact that 

unforseen conditions which have developed since the 
war's end make it impossible to maintain a price relationship which encourages 
feeding grain to livestock and at the same time Supply wheat and other food 
to prevent starvation in Europe. 


When human lives are at stake, Secretary Anderson Said, we cannot ignore the 
fact that direct feeding of grain will take care of more people than using 
grain to produce livestock products for human food. 


Up for discussion with hog producers end farn organizations is a possible 
change in hog price ceilings which would provide an incentive for mametine 
hogs at lighter weights, thus saving feed and moving food to market more 
quickly. 


Ceilings on heavy hogs would be decreased 50 cents a hundredweight, to be 
offset by a S0-cent increase in ceilings on lightweight hogs. This would 
provide a premium of $1 a hundred on light hogs. If put into effect, the 
change in ceilings would be accompanied by a corresponding increase in the 
(consumer ) Subsidy on light hogs and a decrease in the subsidy on heavy hogs, 


EGG PROGRAMS The Government's egg purchase program has strengthened 
producers! egg prices generally. During the first two weeks 

of purchasing, the Department of Agriculture contracted for 12 million pounds 

of dried eggs (equivalent to 1.2 million cases of shell eggs) for delivery 


during February and March. 


rarm flocks, laid a record number of over 4 billion eggs in January -- 2 percent 
more than in January 1945, and 49 percent above the 10-year (1935-44) average, 
Egg production was up in all parts of the country except in the South Central 
and South Atlantic States. 


USDA has put a further prop under egg prices by offering to buy frozen whole 
eggs from breaking and freezing plants, Operators selling to USDA must 
certify that they have paid farmers at least the Support price, which is an 
average of 7 cents a dozen in the Midwest and 29 cents a dozen for the U.S. . 
as a whole. 


Both dried and frozen egg purchases will be used to mect U. S. export require- 
ments of “5 million pounds (2.5 million cases of shell eggs), 
2 


CONSUMER STANDARDS Growers are among representatives of the potato 
PROPOSED FOR POTATOES industry invited to attend a meeting February 28 in 

. Washington to consider the establishment of consumer 
grade standards for Irish potatoes. The meeting will be held at the Department 
of Agri culture. 


Suggested standards would stamp alphabetical grade names on quantities of 
potatoes offered for sale in retail stores. Size classification would become 
part of the designation under the proposed changes. 
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1945 ACP PROGRESS The summary of State Office Reports of progress on the 
REPORTED FOR JAN. 1945 Agricultural Conservation Program and enrol ime: Ss 
| in the 1946 program are shown below for the Northeast 


Region: 7 , Es 
Report of Performance Applic. for Payment Farms Enrolled — 
Este Farms ‘% Re~ Est » Rec'd 


Part. Rep't'g porting Total State % : 
State Farms. Perf, Perf, Appl. Office Rec'd: 1945 1946 % 
Me. 11,746 5,541 AT oe 5; 790°* 1,£899-- "54.5 ik ,676 5;¢90 4137 
N.H. 5,630 4,159 7569 LlA5 LoS” ue BO 5,845 4,508 73.7 
Vt. 12,670 12,144 95.8 3,243 B57" 97 13, 378°L0; 109° "76.7 
Mass, 9,52 5,221 54.9 55192 71. 15.7  «-10,433 5,391 51.7 4 
Fi gk gee se RDN ee 


Conn, 5,595 1,156 2065 2246 a = 

RI. AGA. 434 4508 377 45 led 961 475 49.4 
N.Y. 74,830 48,848 65.5 26,466 865 5 eo 77,884 50,617 65.5 
N.J. 11,954 8,550 TO,07  TOnot ee coe Seo 18,995 8,306 65.9 
Penna, 93,150 57,920 40.7 _43,275 5,090 11.8 103,686 35,360 _34,2_ 


1 
Total 225,976 123,755 54.8 SBS GLS- — 9, 905205 242 ,S57 0, 988 49.9 
For the period ending February 8, 1946, 1945 ACP payments had been certified 
as follows (the percentage figure represents the percentage certified of the 
total estimated payments): Me., $106,844 (35.6%); N.H., $2570 (2.0%); 
Vte, none; Mass., $21,254 (9.8%); “R.I.', $1,388 (5.5%); Comn., tone; 
N.Y., $57,136 (6.1%); N.J., none; renna., $327,536 (20.4%); total, $526, 528(12 .12) 


VETERANS WARNED ON Veterans who obtain certificates of priority from 
FARM MACHINERY PRIORITIES an AAA county committee for purchasing farm 


machinery must present to and have them accepted 
by a dealer within 15 days. A certificate issued before February 20, however, 
must be filed with a dealer within 50 days.. 


This is a new ruling under the order giving priority to veterans who can show 
need for and inability to obtain farm machinery. 


Aliso new is a provision that a certificate expires 60 dsys after issuance even 
though it has been accepted by the dealer for future delivery of machinery, 
unless renewed by the county committee in response to a written requisst. 


No dealer is required to honor the certificate of a veteran who is either 
unwilling or unable to meet the regularly established price and terms of sale 
and payment. | 


There are 16 groups of new machinery upon which preferences are to be granted. 
They include planting, seeding and fertilizing machinery; farm plows and 
listers: pulverizers and stalk cutters; sprayers, dusters md orchard 
heaters; harvesting machinery; elevators and blowers; tractors; farm wagons; 
domestic water systens; pumps and windmills, irrigation equipment; dairy 
farm machines and equipment; barn and barnyard equipment, and poultry equipment. 
-~{, 50=-percent increase in land values during the war, with a continuing 
upward trend, is reported by the BAZ, Tracing the land price advance from 
March 1944, BAS showed an 1ll-percent increase by March 1945 and an additional 
5 percent increase by July 1, making land prices 57 percent above 1935-39 levelso — 
Ee ee ON 5 > 
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THE FEED SITUATION Commercial supplies of feed grains and byproduct feeds 
were insufficient in January to meet the unusual demand 
at ceiling prices, although total supplies were large, Competition for 
available supplies of feed concentrates is expected to ontinue int@se through 
Spring. The Department of Agriculture issued an order in mid-January restricting 
use of high-protein feeds in the manufacture of mixed feeds. During the first 
9 months of 1945, nearly as much high-protein feed was used by 653 reporting 
plants in making commercial mixed feed as in all of 1943 or 1944, and more was 
used in the 9-month period than in all of 1942, . 
The combined disappearance of corn, oats, and barley during October—December 
was 9% larger than in the corresponding quarter of 1944, and only 2% smaller 
than in that quarter of 1943, when disappearance was the largest on record. 
Disappearance of all corn during October - December 1945 was 8% more than 2 
year earlier, disappearance of oats was 36% more, but barley disappearance was 
15% less, Disappearance of hay during Mey-December was 10% greater than in 
the same period of 1944, 


The quantity of wheat used as feed since July was substantially less than the 
record quantity fed during the corresponding period of 1943, but materially 


- more than was fed during July-December in most earlier years. Disa pearance of 


all feeds is expected to continue large, at least through the first half of 
1946, 


Stocks of corn, oats, and barley on fams and at terminal markets on Jun. 1 
totaled 74,5 million tons, 2% less than on Jan. 1, 1945. Stocks of corn were 

the smallest for that date in 7 years, Stocks of hay on farms Jun, 1 were 
second largest in 9 years for which Jan. 1 farm stocks have been estimated, being 
exceeded only in 1943. . 


TH# POULTRY AND Domestic demand for poultry products in 1946 is expected 
BGG SITUATION to be less than the exceptionally strong 1945 demand. Exports 


of eggs probably will be less, Prices received by farmers 
for eggs, particularly during the flush production season, will decline sharply 
from 1945 and will be at or near support price levels. The extent of the decline 
will be limited partly by the Government paying price for dried whole ege. 


Fam egg output in 1946 will be almost as large as in 1945, The number of 
chickens raised this spring may decline as much as 15% from last spring, however, 
a prospective increase in the rate of culling will result in a slaughter of 

farm chickens not much smaller than in 1945, Commercial broiler production, 
because, of decreased Army procurement and prospective tight feed supplies, will 
be less in 1946 than 1945. Turkey growers probably will raise nearly as many 
turkeys in 1946 as in 1945, since returns in the past three years have been 
highly favorable. 


Egg consumption per capita at support prices is expected to be below the 1945 
consumption of about 590 eggs, but above any previous year, An excess of 

supply over domestic demand approximating 300 to 400 million dozen eggs may 
prevail during the flush production season. # prices advanced contraseasonally 
from mid:-November to mid-December, Prices received by farmers for poultry meat 
in January were unchanged fran December and moderetely below January 1945, 
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-—-~The Dept. of Agriculture has increased the proportion of federally-—inspected 

pork which must be set aside by packers for Government purchase. The 73 percent 
set-aside effective February 10 has been increased to 10 percent. Eleven South- 
eastern States where pork production is small have been exempted from the order. 
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BEEF PRODUCTION Payments to producers under the Beef Production Progran 
PROGRAM PAYMENTS were made as follows during the month of January in the 
‘Northeast : - 
State No. of Head Weight Amount Payable 
Maine 50 509 cwt. spL54. 50 - 
Connecticut 40 394 197.00 
New York 29eR £682 1346 .43 
New Jersey ~ 81 1015 507.50 
Penns ylvania 5508 37, 500 18,644.40 
SHEEP AND LAMB January payments to producers cligible under the Sheep 
PAYMENTS I'OR JAN. and Lamb Production Program were made as follcws in 
the Northeast: 
State No. of Head Pounds Sold Net Payment 
Maine 1561 125,752 $1940.40 
New Hanpshire 143 13,678 220-41 
Vermont 1131 95, 896 1448 .91 
Massacinusetts e Lie 5250 
New Jersey Lede 112 5570 2749.75 
New York 16,781 Lyoer sare 20,807 .64 
Pennsylvania 18,226 737 5205 os Py | 0° Pay ¢' 
AN OUTSTANDING CROP AGENT: Henry C. Bennett, Sandy Level, Virginia. 
INSURANCE SALESMAN Farmer. No previous experience in selling insurance 


of any kind. Thoroughly sold on insurance program, 
Took it himself and felt he was doing his neighbors a real service in contacting 
then and offering them insurance. 


RECORD: Sold e16 tobacco contracts out of 250 growers contacted; did job 

in about 8 days; commissions were $475 for this work, Wrote 80 wheat con— 
tracts out of 100 growers contacted. Commissions were about $140; worked 

4 days. Also helped adjoining county to get minimum contracts —— left home 
at 8 ofclock one night, contacted 8 farmers in adjoining county, sold all 

8 contracts, returned home at 12 o'clock. 


METHODS: Most effective argument was that crop insurance guaranteed income 
from the crop regardless of unavoidable hazards, Enumerated losscs on which 
insurance offered protection. Did not raise question of yields, other than 
to figure total coverage a farmer vould have on his entire acreage, 


MOST SERIOUS HANDICAP: "Low yields," and no immediate payment for partial 
damages, 2s is provided by commercial hail insurance companies. 


(Agriculture in Action - Issued weekly and distributed in the Northeast 

to State AAA Committeemen; State Offices of PMA; Farmer Fieldmen; County 
Offices in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
Hampshire; County Committeemen in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island. ) 


. Je os ed States Department of Agriculture 

. Production and Marketing Administration February 27, 1946 
Field Service Branch, Northeast Region 

Washington 25, D. C. 


AGRICULTURE IN ACTION 


Dear Committeemen: 


‘The information included ir: this letter is to assist you in the administration 
of Productio and Marketing Administration programs and provide understanding 


of related actions, : Vi 
A 


. W. Manchester 
: virector, Northeast Region 
DAIRY PRODUCTION PAYMENTS The U. S. Department of Agriculture announced 
CONTINUED THROUGH JUNE this week that the Dairy Producti Payment 
qs: Program, previously announced through March 
1946, will be continued through June 30. Rates for the April-June period 
will be the same as those for the corresponding period last year. 


This action means that 1946 April payment rates for milk will range from 

60 cents to 90 cents per hundredweight, depending on areas, end for butterfat 
in all areas, 17 cents per pound. In the Northeast, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and New Jersey will pay 80 cents per hundredweight. The 
rate in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York and Pennsylvania will be 70 
cents per hundredweight for April; 


For May and June, the payments will be 25 cents to 55 eats per hundredweight 
of milk, and 10 cmts per pound of butterfat. The rate in Me ssachusetts, 
Rhode Isléend, Connecticut and New Jersey will be 45 cents for milk, and in 
Meine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, and Pennsylvania, 35 cents per 
hundredweight. The lower payments during May and June are made in accordénce 
mith the accepted practice of decreased producer payments during the flush 
season of milk production. 


The payments will be subject to termination or revision in the event of any 
general increases in price ceilings for milk and its products. On Jmuary 29 
the Stabilization Administrator announced that the general level of returns 
to milk producers would be maintained during 1946 at the 1945 level either 
by subsidy payment or by increases’ in price ceilings should the subsidy be 
eliminated, At the same time it was pointed out that it is the Government's 
policy to avoid price increases where possible by making texrminatio of sub- 
sidies subject to general stabilizatim of the cost of living. 


Under the Dairy Production Payment Program, payments are made to farmers 

on the milk and butterfat they produce and sell. The program has operated 
since October 1943 to offset increased dairy production costs and to mcouw age 
a continued high rate of milk, production, 


CEILINGS UNCHANGED Maximum OPA prices for certified seed potatoes and war 
FOR SEED POTATOES approved seed potatoes of the 1946 crop will be the same 


as those now in effect, OPA is required to announce 
ceiling prices to be established for an agricultural product 15 days in advance 
of the planting season. . 


s 
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STATE DIRECTORS MEET Northeast State Directors of the Field Service 


MARCH 6TH TO CONSIDER Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, 


PRODUCTION GOALS REVISION will meet in Washington March 6 to consider 
revision of 1946 production goals, 


Last weck Secretary of Agriculture Anderson asked farmers to revise their 
1946 production plans in order to contribute further to meeting the critical 
world-wide needs for food, 


Specifically requested by the Department are goal increases of 1,000,000 
acres of wheat, 1,000,000 acres of corn in the Corn Belt and additimal 
acreages of both corn and grain sorghums in other areas, 1,110,000 acres of 
soybeans, and 100,000 acres of smooth dry edible peas, The situation calls 
for a continued all-out production effort, 


Since winter wheat has already been planted, any increase in this year's wheat 
acreage will have to take place in the spring wheat area, largely in the four 
States of North md South Dakota, Montana, and Minnesota. To meet the new 
goal, each State is being asked to make every possible effort to increase its 
former spring wheat goal by 5 percent or more. 


The large increase requested in soybean acreage recognizes the world supply 
of fats and oils. which is much smaller than expected, the slow movenent of 
supplies from Pacific area sources, and the great relief needs in war—torn 
countries, 


in view of the heavy requirements for milk md its products, shortage of 
feed concmtrates, and the importance of roughage tnd pasture to the dairy 
industry, dairymen are asked to push practices which offer the best chance 
to increase milk production. These practices include greater use of lime 
and fertilizers, planting more legumes on pasture land, and other approved 
farm management practices. 


To furnished needed supplies of meat, and especially to conserve tight feed 
Supplies, farmers are urged to maintain marketing of beef cattle at high 
levels and to finish and market hogs at lighter weights. 


Although poultry goals are unchanged, except the one for turkeys which is 
reduced 4 percent below that established earlier, producers are warned that 
extreme care should be taken to see that the goals for chicks hatched are 
not exceeded and that close flock—culling is continued. Producers are 
again advised to reduce broiler production at least 30 percent below that 
in 1945, 


SUPPORT PRICE ON 1946 The U. S. Department of Agriculture announced this 
CROP SOYBEANS ANNOUNCED week that because of the tight situation on protein 

meals and edible and industrial oils, the 1946 grower 
support price on soybeans will be the same as for 1945, This action is being 
taken to assist famers in meeting the 1946 soals for this crop. 


Base support price for the 1946 crop green and yellow soybeans grading U. S. 
No. @ will be 2,04 per bushel. ‘The same differentials specified under the 
1945 program will be made for other colors of bems, and for variations in ° 
quality. The method of supporting prices to producers will be amounced later. 
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FEED CONSERVATION - Distribution of oilseed meal and cake under the Govern- 
STILL NEEDED _ ment set-aside order is going ahead satisfactorily, 
according to the Grain Branch, PMA, with local critical 


_shortagés diminishing rapidly. Although no area will receive all of its wents, 


supplies will be sufficient if the suggested fecding and marketing practices 
are followed. 2 


So far the following allocations of oilseed meal have been made:for the North- 
east: Maine, 120 tons; Vermont, 684 tons; Connecticut, 1045 tons. 


Some highlights of the feed supply picture: Estimated total oilseed crush 

for February was only 88 percent of February 1945. Southern mills are again 
crushing soybeans, and their output will add to the general supply. Cottonseed 
crush in February is expected to be slightly off. Millfeeds will be shorter 
this year. Distillers! grains and solubles are expected to diminish. 


OVER: SOFPERCENT: OR: Over 50 percent of the amount of potato loans in the , 
POTATO LOANS REPAID Northeast have been repaid according to the. February 9 


sumary, Of the 3,149 loms made, 1722 have been partly 
repaid and 982 completely repaid. The maturity date for all loans is April l. 


The individual State reports follow: 


No. Partly Con- Cwt. of U.S. Cw. of U.S. Amount 


of eee pletely No. 1's No.1,B's & &'s Originally Amount 
State Loans pai Repaid Orig. Loaned_ Orig. Loaned_ Loaned Repaid 


Me. 2753 GE | 897 a2, 370, Re7ee 1,314,452.8 $15,566,171.85 $8,453, 985.08 


WHAS 686 1 2 a. a, 7 7,166.8 86,217.79 4,001.64 
Vite 7 0 2 13 572.9 1,679.2 23,753.68 9112 .80 
Mass. 27 9 g 158,159.0 | 14,062.0 256,124.35 134,922.39 
eulean Ae 4 2 91,030 .0 9,375.0 148,167.10 27,780.66 
Conn, 41 9 15 150,783 4 21,6704 248,865.67 162,395.16 
Nee rar KO. 6 12 186 167.4 30,600.27 300,272.52 54,068.39 
Ned. 8 0 3 1,558.2 1,261.1 18 ,852 .58 10,329.83 
Penna, 166. _23 _ 41 174,519.4 40,716.77. 280,267.90 _ 92,899.82 


Total 3149 1722 ~982. ~12,207, 3077-8592 1,440,984.7 $16,928,755.44 8, 949,495.77 


GRAIN STOCKS SMALL Supplies of all grains int she principal ‘exporting 
IN CHIEF EXPORTING COUNTRIES countries on Jan, 1 were about 15% smaller than 


at the beginning of 1945, with wheat stocks about 
25% smaller, according to a USDA report prepared by the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. Reduced supplies reflect increased exports in the 
Northern [Jemisphere countries. 


Total wheat supplies inthe four countries (U.S., Canada, Argentina, and Aus- 
tralia) were placed at 1,392,000,000 bu. compared with 1,868,000,000 bu. on 
Jan. 1, 1945, The current Jan. 1 stocks are the smallest since 1940. The 
exportable surplus, estimated at 475-500 million bu., from these supplies is 
much sm@ller than the estimated world import requirements. 


The Jan. 1 barley supplies are placed at 352,000,000 bu. against 594,00L,000 

bu. a year ago. Jan, 1 supply of oats, in contrast with those of whe eat, rye, and 
pares is significantly larger than during the past two years. Corn stocks in 
the 4 countries at the pos pUle, of 1946 are estimated et <,011,000,000 bu. com- 
pared with 2,331,000,000 bu. a year earlier. frincipal reduction was in the 

U. S., though a sizeable decrease is estimated also for Argentina. 
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STILL GOING STRONG AT A letter from Warren Rogers, New Hampshire farmer — Cl. 
1 - 11 -— McDANOLIS fieldnan, brings _us up to date on the milk production 
records of the Roe MeDanolds farm. The bulletin, "Roe 
MecDanolds Has a Farm," issued in January 1945, gave.a record from 1955-46, ~ — 
inclusive. Rogers supplies 1944 and 1945 figures: ; 


"The 1944 DHIA reports show 10,329 pounds of milk per cow, 1046 pounds of 
grain per cow, 9.9 pounds of milk per pound of grain, #3.74 price of milk: 
per cwt., $386 value of milk per cow, $31 grain cost per cow, 3355 return 
over grain coSte 


"The 1945 report is not DHIA because of the fact that a tester was not avail- 
eble for last 6 months of the testing year. lr. McDanolds took his ow. samples 
end kept his own records. Butterfat tests were made at a local milk plent. 


"The figures for 19%5 are 11,615 pounds of milk per cow, 1055 pounds of grain, 
11 pounds milk per pound of grain, milk price 95.78, value of milk 469, grain 
cost Sl, value milk over grain 408. 


"By way af explanation of the 1944 production figures will say that Mr. . 
McDanolds had some trouble with 5 cows which pulled his production down. It 
still is a very creditable record for a «1 cow herd average, 


"J feel that it is unfortunate that DHIA testing had to be discontinued 
during a part of the 1945 year because vhile the records have been kept, 
they vill not be accepted the same as a DHIA reporte I would accept the 
records kept by lir. McDanolds as equivalent to DHIA. It would seam to me 
that we should point out the difference if the figures are used." 
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F,cts Fron Roe McDanoldcs! Dairy Herd Improvement Records: 


Milk Grain Lbs. Milk Price of Value of Grain Cost Return Over 

(lbs. Per (Lbs. Per Per Lb. af Milk Milk Per Per Grain 
Year Cow) __ Cow) _.Graim __ (Owt) © Cow. _—- Cow _—__ Cost 
1935. 12,575 3,660 34 Ce BS ah 215.600 ° 459,00 ps7 S.00 
L954, 16,595 5,138 4,0 Rights Sle beg 47 ,00 eno a0 
1935 13,404 mend 455 aah s 280 .00° -— 50.90 250,00 
1986 14,494 3,401 442 eae 279.00 Arie ©) EneeoU 
HES bod eed UPS AES “al O08 § 509 Leste 192 .00 64,00 hau Lett) 
1938 1e,4'77 fy O09 4.8 Le6/ 208 .00 43 .00 165,00 
1959.0 1 OSEL0 @ 441 4.3 Lae 188 ,00 33.00 * 150.00 
1940 11,159 dao sets} 1.285 OMAN NOS: 54,00 11754Q0 
1941 1,140 & gOLO eye 9) aon 8S &50 .O0 hatha Rw eO0 
1942- Iz ,e76 & 5 @00 5 ot Reo 316 00 42,00 274,00 
1943 15,030 iA 428) oP 3 e0R 594; -0O0 35 409 361,00 
YAO MOVsS PORWARD Representatives of 15 countries under the Food and 


Agriculture Organization of the United Nations will 
meet in mid—Marchat FAO headquarters in Washingtm. 


FAO groups have been working on world production and distribution "balance 

sheets" for major agricultural commodities, forest products, and fish. Results ; 
of this work will be reviewed by an Executive Committee to be appointed shortly. 
Recommendations of the committee in turn will be acted upon by all member nations 

of the PAQ, f 
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Approximately 20% of the estimated tonnage of lime to 
be ordered under the 1946 ACP has been ordered by. comty 
oitices, according to the tebruary 15 summary of orders 
and deliveries by States in the Northeast. 


20% 1 fet rT. TED 
2 TONNAGE ORDERE! 


stimated Orders Rec'd Fron Deliveries 
State Tonnage County Offices. -Percentage ade  § Percmtage 
Me, 92 ,000 16,705 20% 5,22 6% 
NH. 58 700 15,850 Al 4.787 Ab 
Vt. 75,915 58,dR2 Be Rey 745 3 
Mass, 79,785 nO OGL 56 M4 LLB Lt 
Roly 8,000 546 Se 750 9 
Conn. 09,460 9,880 17 5451 4, 
Bek 728 4590 86,624 “12 LO ,646 3 
Wed, 100, 000 Rf 3699 28 65,585 9 
Penna, 857,051 182,729 A Re RASPY Ee fr ney 
Total & 037 ,50L 411,214 20 93 , 044 4 
WHAT ABOUT INFLATION? The following is en excerpt from an OPA fact sheet 
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Cc 
on consumer durable goods as of January 194¢ 


When a hundred people want to buy an automobile or refrigerator and there are 
only tm for sale, pressure is created to raise the price -— to sell to the 
highest bidder — at all levels. 


03 is exactly what happened after the last armistice. Because +t 

mall supply of goods and many people wanted them —- and there vas no control 
on 1 prices —~ the cost of these goods rose to peace levels -- in many 

ses beyond the reach of people with fixed incanes small incomes, Tnese 
aie could not buy at such high prices — then oa ction slowed down -—— 
unemployment inereased —- and we had depression. 

' 
We are faced with the same kind of problem today. The Federal Reserve Board 
estimates that inflationary pressures today are from & to 10 times greater than 
those which caused disaster e5 years ago. Here are some examples of demand 
ompared with supply in the durable goods field: 
= 
Refrigerators ~- Present demand at fat least 5 times greater than in 1959. 
Washing Machines — Present demand at least 7 times greater than in 1939. 
Vacuum Cleaners -— Present demand at least 6 times greater than in 1939, 
Automobiles -— Present demand at least 6 times greater than in 1959, 
Electric Irons -—— Present demand at least 6 times greater than in 1959. 
Hlectric Toasters -- Present demand at least 6 times greater than in 1939, 
SUPPLY 

The prospects are good for a high rate of production of durables when more raw 
materials and workers become available.’ Once these obstacles are overcome 
production will be in full swing. But even if in 1946 we equal -+ or double — 
the 1939 rate of producing durable goods, pent-up demand will still be far 
greater than supply. Pressures for. increasing prices will continue to be enamas 


fo help everyone -~ consumers, manufacturers, and distributors -- reach our 
bie peacetime goal of expanded production, steady jobs and big markets, prices 
must be kent at levels which large numbers of people em pay. Your Government 


is keeping ceiling prices on these things until ee y and demand get back into 
balance to protect the mass markets essential Sa, ULL production and full 


employments 
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AN OUTSTANDING CHP AGENT: Clyde C, Stiffner, Route 1, Wawaka, Ind, AAA 
INSURANCE SALESMAN community committee chairman in Orange township, Noble ae 
County. About 50 years old, lot of common sense, Wears 
almost perpetual smile, Not a trained salesman, no experience in any’ other PARC. ee 
Ye states "first necessary requiranent in selling crop insurance is to be sold : 
yourself," th TT ery 


RECORD! Obtained 430 applications out of 455 contracts. Won $25 war bond as a ane 
prize, a fact unknown to him until the campaign: was almost closed. we i 
METHODS: Positive approach. Stressed protection to farm income. If at start _ 


he found farmer definitely opposed, he changed subject immediately and grace— + 
fully moved away. No high pressure, énd no.apologetic mannere 


MOST SERLOUS HANDICAP: Objections that rates are too high, yield too low, etc. % 
Principal stumbling block was to convince some farmers (apparently oversold gh 
commercial hail insurance) that he was selling Government insurance, 


WEST TO GE Shipment of rotenone to dealers in States where the insecticide 

MORE ROTENONE is scarcest -- Washington, Oregon, and California -— has been 
directed by the Civilian Production Administration. Shortages 

of this insecticide in the west are due to two factors, uneven distribution 

and the increased use of rotenone by farmers all over the country. Imports 

for 1945 were higher than for any year on record, Rotenone is valuable because 

it kills insects but is harmless to warm-blooded animals. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY Merger of surplusiproperty policy and disposal matters 
FUNCTIONS CONSOLITA TSi within one agency became effective Feb. 1, under Lxec- 

K utive Order of the President. The Surplus Property 
Administration has been absorbed by the War Assets Corporation, and the job of 
administrator by the chairman of the WAC Board, it. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory. 

‘ t 
A new agency, the War Assets Administration, will be established within the Office 
for Emergency Management, effective March 25. It will be headed by lt. Uene 
Gregory, subject to Senate approval. As soon thereafter as feasible, President | 
Truman has ordered the dissolution of the War Assets Corporatim. The new 
agency, directly responsible to the President, will take over the bulk of domestic 
sales and will also rule on policy, thus vesting in one body the responsibility 
for 90 percent of domestic disposals. 7 


Foreign surplus property disposal will remain under the State Department, in 


the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, . 
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—-~1946 Agricultural. Conservation Program payments were certified as follows 
through the period ending February 15, 1946, for States in the Northeast Region 
(The percentage figure represents the percent of estimated payments certified): 
Maine, $125,238, 41.7%; N.H., $4,952, 4%; Mass., $21,253,9.9%; R.1., $1,588,5.523 
N.Y., $77,529, 7%; N.d., $82,059,11,.8%; $378,456, 23.7%; total, #691,896,16%. 
(Agriculture in Action - Issued weekly and distributed in the Northeast to 

State AAA Committeemen; State Offices of PMA; Famer Fieldmen; County Offices 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New Hampshire: 
County Committecmen in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island) 
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Another Year of War for American Farmers 


The country is, this year, in my opinion, facing food problems as critical 
as those in the war years.’ 


To be sure, the winning of the war is not at stake. But the needs of those 
persons who are dependent on this comtry for enough food to keep tnem above 
starvation levels are probably greater as conpared with the available and 
probable supply than at any time during the war. 


That, of course, doesn't mean that food supplies will be lower in this 
country. How abundant they will be here will depend on how far we share 
our relative abundance with the starving people of Europe and Asia, 


We can live in luxury if we ignore the hungry outside our doors 9 Or we can 
come down to plainer living in order that they may keep body and soul together, 
To be sure, evm the greediest course won't give us a diet without any limi- 
tations. We shan't have butter enough. We could only get that by sharply 
limiting milk and ice cream and cheese consumption. There isn't enough milk 
to prodwe all we wnt of all those things, 


And there wouldn't be all the sugar we want, nor probably all the choice 

cubs of meat. But we could eat in total much better than we did in the years 
before the war. That is, we could, if we have average or better weather 
through the season that is now starting. 


The grest world food shortages are the result of breakdowns in crop production 
in much of the world. 


In Surope they are, of course directly traceable to the war, combined with 
Some bad weather. Reports of the crop prospects for the coming year there 
are pretty discouraging. The destruction of this war has had no parallel. 
Not only is the land laid waste, the buildings destroyed, machinery md cattle 
gone, but the industries that supply fertilizer and machinery ad the other 
essentials are in chaotic condition. 


On top. of that, the great. surplus food=producing countries of the Souther: 
Hemisphere -~- Australia, Argentina, and the rest -- have been badly crippled 
by the effects of drought. Normally, they would carry much of the load. 
They can't do their share this year, 


That leaves North America as the principal hope of a pinched and hungry world. 


Radio Transcription - e@ 


To us in agriculture the situation presents a challenge to strain our 
resources once more to meet the need as nearly as we cm. Do our best, 


K \ there will still be a wide gap betwee the food people ought to have and p 
? what they will have. | 
E 

‘s If we should happen to rm into a bad year, that gap will widen to a chasm. 

‘> This is not a call for unlimited production of everything and anything, Our - 


livestock numbers, for instance, have to be kept in balance with our feed 

supplies. Otherwise, we can have chaos and calamity right here. Anda 

little more of those feed grains than usual may have to be used as food grains 

to satisfy human needs directly. They are a lot more efficient that way, a 
“though not so pleasing to our palates. 


Some changes in national goals for this year's crops have just been announced. 
They include calls for increases in acreage of corn, wheat, soybeans and 
dry peas. 


In line with the pressing need for more feed production, we here in the 
Northeast have the problem of doing the best we can to raise more grain 
wherever that is practical and to go ahead as fastas we can in still further 
improvement of pastures and hay crops. 


As to livestock numbers , there has been no change in the goals. There should 
be no curtailment in dairying that can be avoided, 

The goal for chickens to-be raised for laying flocks is still for an average 

cut of 18 percent from last sh It is hoped, however, _ that those chickens 

will be started earlier on ti sire, than last year. We should do most 
of the curtailing-on the late tck 


We may need to Be au efficiency in feeding even harder than we have in the 
past. Jt is not now so much a problem of how to get the most milk froma 
cow in a year as it is how to get good production per cow and at the same 
time get higher production from every pound of grain fed. 


or our farm people, the developing situation presents a new call to arms, 
ror then it looks as though the war wuld have to last another year, if we 
are to see it through to a good finish. 


(Revised after transcription was _sent to radio station) 
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